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II. — The Mind of Herodotus 
By Principal MAURICE HUTTON 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO 

(1) Herodotus is called the " Father of History " ; dubita- 
tive persons, full of scruples and misgivings, prefer to call 
him the " Father of Lies." Naturally; for history is the state- 
ment of facts about past events or persons, and, if its facts 
are not so, it is a series of lies ; but there is nothing so diffi- 
cult to discover as a fact about past events, except facts 
about persons past or present ; these are past all discovery. 
Herodotus knew this ; he starts out, therefore, with a maxim 
absolutely abhorrent to the more credulous and thoughtless 
persons who have fancied themselves historians since his 
day : " it is not my business to believe what I hear, it is my 
business to report it." 

(2) But he was saved from writing lies solely or chiefly by 
another element in his nature more fortunate than his pas- 
sion for reporting ; he was not an historian only, but a poet. 
He looked at persons and events in the large ; he saw men 
and facts in masses ; he generalized life and history. 

(3) And this brings me to a new point : I have said He- 
rodotus was a poet as well as an historian. I now say he 
was an historian, also; for the true historian, as we well 
know, does not write much of accessions, coronations, royal 
births and deaths and marriages, wars and rumors of war, 
campaign and march and countermarch, laws and lawyers, 
but of what people in the mass said and thought; of their 
religion and ideals of life, of their habits, their habit even, 
their general make-up. Measured by this standard, Herodo- 
tus is the truer historian than Thucydides. 

(4) Then why are they so misjudged ? The reason is near 
at hand : we are living under democracy, the government of 
the man in the street ; and this is well enough, but some- 
thing follows up which is not well : we allow ourselves to 
think that great men do not count ; that whatever happens is 
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due to the average man and the spirit of the age ; comes 
from the general stream of tendencies which make the age ; 
from far-reaching impersonal laws ; from fate. So with Thu- 
cydides ; he also lived under a democracy and believed in 
fate ; in commercial forces, political forces, geographical 
forces, not in the real influence of individuals. 

This is a scientific view, and, therefore, Thucydides is called 
a scientific historian, and, in this sense, Herodotus is not a sci- 
entific historian ; he is so fond of human character in the indi- 
vidual — I seem to be contradicting what I said before, that he 
saw men and women in masses, but it is not really the opposite. 
I mean that he loved human nature in the mass and in the 
individual, and always preferred to speak of men and women 
rather than of impersonal tendencies and forces, of nation- 
ality and geography — therefore when he speaks of a war he 
tells you the gossip about it, the interesting personal quar- 
rel which put a match to the kindling wood, rather than the 
larger and less personal forces which were the fuel main- 
taining the flame. 

(5) But even here he is not so unphilosophic as people 
fancy ; for, after all, individuals, especially kings, queens, and 
courtiers, were not always so helpless as they are to-day ; 
they used to have power, and to make war for their own 
opinions without their people's consent, even as to-day the 
peoples or the newspapers make wars without their rulers' 
consent ; the latter are only rulers and kings, so they have 
to follow. " Quicquid delirant Achivi plectuntur reges," said 
the witty German yesterday. So much the less reproach, 
then, to Herodotus for telling us of the personal trifles out 
of which wars arose. So much the more credit to him that, 
in that age, when kings and courtiers counted for so much, 
he has written so much of ordinary men and women. 

(6) Take an illustration of his love for personal causes : 
the Persian war was traceable in part to the Greek physician 
Democedes, who lived in gilded slavery, as he called it, in 
Persia. Unable to return home, like a wise man he went to 
the Sultana, whom he had cured of cancer, — medicine was 
something in those days, — and told her, if she wanted to 
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repay him, to persuade the Sultan to make war on Greece. 
She did so ; she told the Sultan she must have some Greek 
tirewomen; they were even then the best hairdressers and 
the most ladylike ladies' maids in the world. 

(7) Now here I have stumbled on a feature in Herodotus 
which I cannot defend, though I can defend a good deal : 
he reports this whole conversation between the Sultan and 
Sultana in the small hours of the night as though he were an 
American reporter stowed away beneath the royal four- 
poster. " What is truth ? " is so hard a question. Herodotus 
did not think it involved verbal accuracy in details ; he did 
think that the use of the imagination in details brought the 
central fact more home to the mind ; he was, after all, hardly 
farther from the truth than Dr. Johnson in his reports of the 
Parliamentary debates of his age. 

(8) Let us get a little closer to our historian's character, 
and, in his own spirit, become more personal. Herodotus, 
like all men frank, simple, and straightforward, is very fond 
of talking of himself : of the things he has seen, the places 
he has been to, the persons he has met, the stories he be- 
lieves and the stories he does not believe, the ideas he ap- 
proves and the ideas he reprobates. 

(9) As to the extent of his travels, he is charged with 
lying. This is a more serious form of lying than the other 
lying, which was merely the permission of a vivid imagina- 
tion, and natural to the historians and reporters of old. It is 
asserted that he confounds an island with a city ; that he 
claims to have been in Egyptian Thebes, yet never mentions 
its labyrinth, though he has made much of a smaller laby- 
rinth elsewhere. It is said, even more ungraciously, that 
when he says he will not mention a god for religious reasons, 
it is only because he does not know what god to mention ; 
for he has already mentioned half a dozen times the same 
unmentionable god ; it is said that when he likens the lan- 
guage of the Egyptians to " the twittering of birds," he convicts 
himself of never having heard much of it ; rather, of course, 
he convicts his commentator of criminal dullness. The " twit- 
tering of birds " is, of course, a Greek phrase, like our " double 
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Dutch." Herodotus means only that Egyptian was like 
" double Dutch " to the natives of Epirus ; and now it is in 
order for the same commentator to prove to me that Egyptian 
is not in the least like Dutch. It is said, finally, that he 
implies a visit to Babylon ; and that yet his mistakes about 
statues, temples, and town walls prove that he was never 
there. 

Some of these charges look true. I am afraid Herodotus 
has magnified his travels and has seen in his book some 
things he never saw in his body, and has been to places 
where he was not ; but I venture to assert that no case has 
been made out against him of lying deliberately and wilfully 
where anything serious was at stake ; or of bearing false 
witness against any state or individual, Aeginetans or others. 

(10) One ancient writer has written about his cynicism 
(icaKor)6eia). It is a kindly, genial cynicism, a pleasant spice 
of acidity in his overflowing tolerance and good humor, — the 
result as much as the cause of his tolerance. For instance, 
about the siege of Troy, some people said that Helen never 
went to Troy, because it is incredible that the Trojans would 
have suffered ten years' siege and ten years' hardship all for 
one little woman. They would have surrendered her long 
before the end, and so Herodotus thinks. That seems a 
rather cynical and unimaginative argument ; but, after all, it 
is a matter of opinion. It is echoed by modern historians : 
by Mr. Grote and Mr. Payne Knight. 

Here is another amusing passage of mild cynicism. The 
Persian war was in part the result of ancient quarrels. He- 
rodotus' theory of them is very picturesque and personal : If 
you want to know why East and West have never agreed, 
says Herodotus, the answer is simple, " cherchez la femme." 
First of all, some Phoenicians stole Io, while she was incau- 
tiously cheapening trinkets on the beach ; then some Greeks 
landed at Tyre and stole Europa ; these would be Cretans 
(interpolates Herodotus, demurely) ; this was only tit for tat, 
ia-a 77-/309 tcra ; but after this the Greeks began it again and 
stole Medea; and then Paris, to equalize matters, ran away 
with Helen. So far, continues the historian, quoting Persian 
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opinion, not much harm had been done, but from this point 
Greece was grievously to blame. She collected a vast armada 
to recover the lost princess. Now, to carry off young ladies 
is wicked, but to worry about those carried off is worse than 
wicked — it is silly ; for manifestly, if they had not liked it, 
they would not have been carried off. And so — we are to 
understand — the patient, philosophic East had taken no ac- 
count of its light women stolen, but the childish, feverish, 
restless Western mind vexed itself even then, as ever it vexes 
itself still, about trifles. 

Parts of that argument are rather cynical, rather suggestive 
of Gibbon, of whom it was said that he never failed in human 
sympathy except when some young woman was being de- 
ceived. It is not quite self-evident that the princesses all 
wanted to be carried off ; it is, perhaps, an illusion of mascu- 
line vanity. All literature has been hitherto an unconscious 
conspiracy against one side of the truth, the woman's side ; 
but it is exploded now, that conspiracy, and to-day we are 
shooting skywards among the fragments thereof. 

(11) I say that Herodotus perhaps misunderstands Io and 
Europa, but when he understands a woman — and even that 
is not beyond his powers — no one is more kindly. He has 
as keen an eye for the witchery of childhood. A certain 
Corinthian innocent, whose father's name was Eagle, was 
marked out for massacre by the local Herod ; but the child 
providentially smiled upon its murderer, and he, too pitiful 
to slay, passed it on and on and on, till it came back to the 
mother, who hid the child in a chest, and he survived and 
was called " Chester " and became a mighty king and put his 
enemies under his feet, that the words of the prophet might 
be fulfilled, which he spake, saying : 

"An Eagle is with child ; the child, a lion, 
Shall loose men's knees and be a soul of iron. 
Beware, all Corinth ! Mark, all ye who dwell 
By her fair cliff and frowning citadel." 

This is one of the charms of Herodotus' work ; it bears the 
spirit of the Old Testament. He is living in the midst of 
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prophecies which every one knows and repeats and waits to 
see verified, which often, therefore, verify themselves. 

(12) His own attitude to such things is thoroughly charac- 
teristic, thoroughly natural. He has no cut-and-dried sys- 
tem ; he is full of inconsistencies like the rest of us ; he has 
all the moods and fancies, which pass in turn, according to 
circumstances, across the average mind. Every shade of re- 
ligious emotion — doubt, caution, disbelief, belief — is mir- 
rored in his history and woven side by side into the same 
page, even as they blend into one another in the same 
twenty-four hours of most men's lives ; he believes, that is, or 
he disbelieves, according to the prophet or according to the 
mood. And so with regard to oracles. When Herodotus 
finds the prophet Bacis saying that " after Athens has been 
destroyed, Divine Justice shall quench Masterful Satiety, the 
son of Insolence; and the son of Cronos is bringing on the 
day of liberty for Greece," he is satisfied at once that there 
is something in oracles, and he will neither disbelieve himself 
nor suffer others to do so. And yet, conversely, when he is 
told that the oracle of Dodona of the oak tree was established 
by two black doves arriving from Egypt and speaking with 
human voice, he is perfectly incredulous. He is of opinion 
that two Egyptian priestesses arrived and founded the oracle. 
They were swarthy and therefore were called black. Any 
lady may properly be termed a dove. Their language was at 
first gibberish to the natives, and therefore was called bird- 
twittering or bird language. When the women had learned 
the local dialect, the natives said that the doves now spake 
with a human voice, and so the whole fable of the black 
doves originated in the use of simple metaphors. 

In other words, Herodotus is perfectly frank and natural ; 
and yet, or and therefore, perfectly devout, entirely anxious 
neither to abdicate his own reason, on the one hand, nor yet 
to speak lightly of dignitaries and of sacred things, on the 
other, — a god-fearing man, who does not think that the god 
he fears requires him to be a fool. 

(13) But let us return to his kindliness ; his large tolerance 
is of the essence of his character. Herodotus is always. 
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charitable, even to his rivals, — the uttermost test of charity. 
There was a rival historian somewhat his senior, Hecataeus 
of Miletus, and the worst shaft he permits himself to aim at 
him is a little Voltairean satire : " When Hecataeus the his- 
torian was in Egypt constructing a pedigree for himself and 
tracing himself back to a god, the sixteenth in ascent above 
him, the priests of Zeus in Thebes did for him what they also 
did for me, who had no family tree to construct ; they showed 
him three hundred and forty-five statues of human father and 
son in succession, and argued from them that for three hun- 
dred and forty-five generations no god had appeared on earth." 
In another passage he permits himself to say that he laughs 
when he sees " somebody's " maps. " Somebody " is supposed 
to be Hecataeus. 

One who bears so lightly on the foibles even of a rival is 
naturally indulgent to all other men. A certain Delphian, to 
oblige the Spartans, took a bowl for holy water, presented by 
Croesus to the temple, and engraved upon it an inscription 
recording Sparta as the donor. Herodotus knows his name, 
but will not mention it. A certain Samian detained the prop- 
erty of an unfortunate Persian nobleman impaled by Xerxes. 
Herodotus knows his name, but willingly forgets it. The 
Egyptians were the first to discover the immortality of the 
human soul and its transmigration after death into the body 
of one of the lower animals, its passage thence into other 
creatures of earth, air, and water, and its return after three 
thousand years into human shape. Some Greeks, both in 
ancient and recent times, have claimed this doctrine as their 
own discovery. Herodotus has their names upon his list, but 
does not record them. 

The same indulgence shows itself in the wider field of na- 
tional shortcomings. The state of Argos had been accused by 
her neighbours of coquetting with Persia. Herodotus is content 
to give the Argive version, and the neighbourly version, and to 
conclude as follows : " I know this much, that if all men were 
to bring together each people its own grievances into one 
place, wishing to exchange them for the grievances of others, 
each people would be glad, after looking at their neighbours' 
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grievances, to take back their own ; so Argos is not the 
worst offender." 

(14) As a poet he naturally demands poetic justice, some- 
thing juster than the justice of this world ; and so he improves 
the occasion, as we say, and adds to the dramatic effect of his 
history — which is, after all, a drama more than a bald history 
— by introducing characters and scenes, the historical reality 
of which is open to serious question : e.g. there is Croesus of 
Lydia ; " he thought himself the happiest of mankind," says 
Herodotus, " and therefore I imagine came to sorrow." And 
therefore Herodotus is careful to keep alive this discrowned 
king, this living instance of the vanity of riches and power, 
long after his fall, in order to preach this moral. He is the 
chorus in Herodotus' drama, a King 'Lear, a tragedy king. 
So, and in the same vein, Herodotus tells us of the death of 
Cyrus on the battlefield. He ought to have died so. This is 
Herodotus' thought; and therefore that version of his death 
which makes him die so is to Herodotus the most reasonable 
version. The historian Xenophon conversely says that he died 
in his bed ; it is most possible, most probable. That is how 
things happen in this prosaic world; poetic justice is rare. 

(15) But here I have stumbled upon Herodotus' religion; 
it is curious and worth study. He is full of the idea that God 
is stern even to jealousy ; he clutches, therefore, eagerly at 
every legend which illustrates the idea ; everywhere he sees 
the jealousy which puts down the mighty from their seat, 
which introduces a cycle, a rotation, a see-saw of happiness 
among men and nations. His very first words strike this note : 
" I am going to set forth the history of little states alike and 
of great ; for those which once were great are now small, and 
those which once were small are in my day great ; knowing, 
then, that prosperity has no abiding stay, I shall speak alike of 
both ; the cycle rolls round." The best-known story in Herod- 
otus illustrating this faith is, of course, the ring of Polycrates. 

(16) But this doctrine of divine jealousy has obviously a 
lighter and a brighter side, and passes into the law of compen- 
sation. Herodotus, though he is both sad and saddening, is 
much too devout not to draw this comfort from it ; the lofty 
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are laid low, but the humble are exalted ; he ransacks both 
nature and the life of man for illustrations — sometimes quaint 
to grotesqueness — of this principle. There was once, e.g. 
a Magnesian farmer, who had accidentally killed his son ; 
this man received, in the just Providence of God, a special 
compensation — a windfall in the wreck of the Persian fleet off 
his farm — so that he was not wholly unhappy. 

Again, the battle is not to the strong ; it is the meek who 
inherit the earth, the weak and meek who multiply while the 
ravening and dangerous multiply slowly or not at all (and the 
proud and over-civilized commit race suicide). The rabbit is 
the only creature which presents the phenomenon of superfe- 
tation, while the lioness has but one cub and that once only ; 
the mother-serpent throttles the father ; the young destroy the 
mother ; but harmless garter-snakes are oviparous and mul- 
tiply freely ; and here is another far-fetched illustration : the 
goat is a sufficiently pungent creature, but Herodotus points 
out with triumph that nature inspires him to rub his beard 
in the sap of certain deliciously aromatic trees, whence he 
provides his owners with one of the favorite perfumes of com- 
merce; and so once more in the intelligent, if paradoxical, 
economy of nature, out of the strong has come forth sweetness. 

But apart from biology, the broad doctrine of compensa- 
tion is so deep-seated in Herodotus' heart that he dwells upon 
it with his latest breath ; his history flickers out — it hardly 
seems to end — in an expression of this doctrine. " Soft lands 
breed soft peoples," he reflects, " but empire belongs to lands 
that are poor and to people who live hard lives ; " and there, 
it seems, he paused as if to weigh the thought again, and 
there his fate overtook him, and he added not another word 
to bring his history to a more formal conclusion. 

(17) Herodotus is very quick to catch national and racial 
peculiarities, and to hit them off by an anecdote or apoph- 
thegm; it is his superiority to national prejudices, his broad 
philosophic appreciation of all nations, which makes him so 
weighty an author in spite of all his levity. Herodotus lived 
among democrats, all exalting their own country ; but he is no 
Chauvinist, and he never writes buncombe. His is a temper- 
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ate patriotism, and not the refuge of a scoundrel ; conversely, 
if he was not a jingo, still less was he a spurious cosmopoli- 
tan, the friend of every nation except his own. 

(18) And yet if I were to leave the impression that he 
cared only for men and women and character, personal or 
national, it would be entirely unjust to his many-sided nature, 
his multiplex personality. There is nothing he did not care 
for ; sometimes he is quite wrong, as to the causes, e.g. of 
the flooding of Egypt in summer by the Nile ; more often he 
is right, and those of his tales which have been most ridi- 
culed, then or since, have later been established. 

But some of the amazing stories for which modern writers 
abuse him are only told by him, because they are amazing, 
and he tells us carefully that he does not himself believe 
them. Such is the story of the Phoenix, for which a reverend 
professor living in Oxford has condemned him for credulity ; 
this is the same gentleman, by the way, who tells us not to 
believe that the Egyptian language is like the twittering of 
birds, not to believe that Herodotus ever talked with the 
Egyptian priests. Herodotus could not understand Egyptian 
priests, he assures us. Time has its revenge, you see. Now 
it is the priests and the Egyptologists who cannot understand 
Herodotus. 

(19) Historians have especially derided Herodotus' version 
of the political debate in Persia on the merits of democracy, 
monarchy, and aristocracy. Herodotus knew he would be 
derided ; he was derided even in his own times. " All the 
same," he remarks, with patient philosophy, " the debate did 
take place." Whether it did or not, commented Grant Duff 
a score of years ago, at any rate after all these ages there is 
little new light to be added on these difficult questions; so sound, 
so sensible, is the debate. And now, in this year of grace, 
191 1, we find at last all our journalists shouting at the top of 
their lungs that East and West are one, and that Chinamen 
and Persians are just as much entitled to democracy or repub- 
licanism as we are ourselves. The journalists are building 
better than they know. They are building on Herodotus. 

(20) So, then, in conclusion, whatever Egyptologists, priests, 
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and historians may say in disparagement of Herodotus' judg- 
ment, wisdom, or accuracy, though they charge him with van- 
ity, with credulity, with romancing, — after all the reasonable 
charges have been allowed, and the necessary deductions 
from the value of his history admitted, we may rest assured 
that he will still remain most amiable, most witty, most wise, 
most pitiful, most entertaining, a very lovable historian. We 
shall read his books and laugh over them ; we may laugh, 
also, when we see his detractors' books ; we need not be at 
equal pains to read them. Some of their names we know, 
but very willingly we forget them. 



